PARTY    LEADERSHIP
this case it implied a grave weakness in what was supposed to be a serious attempt by a powerful Government to save the Constitution from itself. Deeper however than this went the more certain features of decline. Beyond the Intellectual insubordination were stronger indications of the party's weakness. The timid heads of the party machine were afraid of House of Lords Reform. There was an element within the Government that never gave the measure its whole-hearted blessing, and not even the electorate could be too dense to fail to realise that displays of indecision were an omen.
It is hard to call to memory the crumpled Government that dragged itself towards the Summer of 1929. The wracked corpse of political sense and principle was a heavy burden. The young Conservatives combined to flaunt their party with unworthy indiscretions. A leader who had abandoned half of his party's programme could not upbraid their spurious breadth of mind. The men of principle could barely face the ignominy of the House of Lords defeat, their confidence was shattered by the ignorant howlings of the Press. They were pilloried by public opinion, because Mr. Baldwin wobbled between strength and weakness. Furthermore, a leader who had sacrificed the greatest majority that ever ruled the nation, coiild scarcely resteel the metal of his followers or give them hope. The Government had sold itself, as was inevitable, to the fiction of the Democratic Idea. The Trades Dispute Act and Lord Cave's Bill were of no importance intrinsically, it was the trial of principle that counted. They were the proofs of the Government's servility. They are important to-day because Mr. Baldwin, the slave, is being criticised as if he had been the master. The public will not realise that if the Government had occupied the whole 615 seats its leader could have done no better; he had already done the best.
When faith and principle are lost, emotion gives way to sentiment.    This was the psychological change that had